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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LI NO. III 


DECEMBER 1937 


SEVEN POEMS 
THE LABORATORY MIDNIGHT 


CIENCE is what the world is, earth and water. 
And what its seasons do. And what space fountained it. 
It is forges hidden underground, It is the day’s slow salvo. 


It is in the closed retort, and it is not yet. 


It looks up and counts the perseids in August, 
A fire from nowhere like signals in the sky 
And it looks for portents, as redmen on a hill, 


In the white stream where Altair swims with the andromedae. 


Now you who know what to believe, who have God with you 
By desk and bed, blue fire in the stove, 
Whom the rains from the northeast alter, but perféct 


[Into new powers 


j 





new pities, and new love; 
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Go look in lava flows for newer elements, 

And dismantle the electric shape of matter like a house; 
And weigh the mountains in small pocket scales; 
Break buds; inquire into the senses of the mouse; 


And if you are unpanicked, tell me what you find 
On how the sun flies, and the snow is spent; 
What blasts and bessemers we live in, that dissolve 
All the loam loaned to spine and ligament. 


THE GAME 


The stadium gates are opened 
And the young are gathered 

In a sea-voiced generation 

From the bills and from the towns, 
Unanimous as this monument 
Whose arch looks in on playing 
That the blue sky honors 

And the birched hill crowns. 


The Indians gathered here to see, 
When woods were red before, 
The sacerdotal contest 

That the warriors turned to play 
While the leaf was hesitating, 
And the cold sky waiting 

For the first snow to fall, 

As these watch here today. 
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Reuel Denney 


Here too have come 

The feet of our own generation 
To tread another season down 
And here their word is spoken 
Like one wind from a forest 
That has grown up thick together 
Before its own October blows 
And the stems lie broken. 


The girls are pinned with berries 
And the men wear feathers 

And who will not be smiling 

When the packed stand roars, 
When the city is wearing its autumn 
Like a happy decoration 

For the game and the gathering, 
Not deaths of men in wars? 


THE DANCE 


Dancing is not to deny 

How richly men could put away 
Howitzer and torpedo, nor make fun 
Of hopers in a bad world broken. 
Anyone knows the waste of youth 

By bald-head and by custom. 


For child unfed, for fair man dead 
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We hear no strong word spoken, 

Nor for, tomorrow, his son grown. 

And anyone knows how states compound, 
Going rotten in their power, 

Old evils with much quicker new ones. 

He sees the crack draw, hour by hour. 
And yet the dancer still thinks that disaster 
First in the womb still fastens 

The leg that has not run, 

The heart not yet begun. 


THE SLEEPING WOMAN 
For Johnny Keller 


Liberty’s a sleeping woman, 
Sitting in the mountains 

In the altitude’s sere tangle, 

And her marble knees are chilly. 
Streams beyond the railroad lines 
Find in her breast their fountains 
But central has no numbers there; 
The lands between are hilly. 

The great knees shift the shadows 
In between them, and the morning 
Pearls both of them with mist 
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Reuel Denney 


But the sybil still stays voiceless ; 
Secure there from the choppers 

And the highways and the powerlines, 
She still repines unvisited 

And sleeps beyond the farthest blazes. 


If, with a pouch of pemmican, 
Skis maybe, and a rifle, 

We went into the ranges where 
The beavers wear their thickest fur 
We could not really find her 
Before the snow blocked all. 

But surely we would meet there 
Faces that we had always 
Understood in happy dreams 

As aiso empty for the vision; 

And far from their own mothers, 
And lost to their own houses, 
‘They would speak of the old towns 
As soon as of that woman. 

And yet, with each memory 

Of long-past comfort and composure, 
Eyes would turn forest-ward 

And hands caress the compass dial 
And faces would lean as eagerly 
Toward peaks as here on Sunday 
The great crowd on Main Street 
Turns to the evening movie stile. 
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Each would, within the wild, 
Find it a sweet magnetic field 
‘That drew his restless particles 
‘Toward peace beyond the rise ; 
Waiting as one waits for morning 
When the city’s deep in sleeping 
For, when most impossible, 

Her wild, magnanimous eyes. 


THE IROQUOIS 


Once all these cities knew the Iroquois. 

Their knives were sharp. They packed a wicked arrow. 
They had the roads, the salients, 

Chose their allies, 

Met once a year, with names of gods familiar, 

In a long house of bark, 

Curing the thongs of policies. 


None now who press their urgent motors over 

The asphalt trail of the lank, long-sprinted messengers 

Use in their mouths the old address 

Or ceremonial idiom 

Of those red border guardians, 

Except to name a lake they know by night-time passages 
in train, 


Mixing the westward whistle’s sound with syllables still alien. 
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Reuel Denney 


Yet, safe a hundred years from Mohawk murder, 

Must men within the city wake from the quick routine 

As in the woods men woke, reaching for gun and horn? 
For not in the summer leaves of hardwood over the murmur 
Of the stream that turns and turns Ontario-ward 

Is it a flintlock set that makes men wary, 

Belly to ground and breathing mint 

In a thicket by some ford. 

But the men of industry at war 


Fight like sons of the Iroquois. 


THE OLD NORTHWEST 


Near Pittsburgh, seeing the way we came, 
How far our wheels would be by night, 
We counted the waters that descend 
Those valleys where our border was. 
Beside that hill Ohio drew, 

From corn-root southward to the cane, 
Monongahela’s fresheting, 

And Alleghany, mountain-bound. 

The slow climb of the evening 

Recalled our painful history ; 

‘The wind, advancing, was delayed 

Like sonorous music underground. 


Amos the wheel-wright lay below, 
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With the bent dream of the idiot — 

Stones glazed in the eroding snows, 

Blue shadows of the winter’s sun. 

That churchstep where none stayed to speak 
Of what quick wind was in the trees 

Was not much use to country men 

For whom no forecast knotted brow 

With dread of empty granaries. 

Under the sunken sod below 

Lay Federalist and Republican. 


MCSORLEY’S BAR 


Mac had a place to drink and talk downtown 
Where only men were welcome, or grown boys. 
When the grey snow flew there was the forum stove 
Where arguments were slow, and out of noise. 
The dust was old as Sumter, and the talking 

Had never stopped since Dixie went to war, 

And all the men from Grant to Hayes to now 
Had lived beside, been buried from that bar. 
There, in the evening, the city carpenter 

Bumped up a drink with one of Croker’s men 
And politics and poetry were one 

From supper time until it closed at ten. 

The grey-haired men considered from their chairs 
How time is emptied like a single ale. 
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Reuel Denney 


Their china eyes saw tabby woo the fire 

As men their recollection at the rail. 

Here, among blackened walls, men’s time 

Flowed past like peaceful dreams of Chinamen 
Who sit in temples thinking of those flowers 
That die, and live, and close their blooms again. 
Here the day’s passions, after dusk, 

Would, while the children called beneath the L, 
Draw in like coals in pipes to gleam in silence 
Between the words that cursed or wished them well. 
Privilege and extortion and corruption 

Or the wreck of the city or some way to power 
Described the moving lives of living men 

In voices where each hero had his hour. 

And sorrow that rendezvoused in here 

Flowed like a stellar scheme whose dying ions 
Flow down to night when orders somewhere else 
Gather the suns like a summer’s dandelions. 


Reuel Denney 
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SUBSTRATUM 


Fire masked by falling snow, 
love is not enough, I know: 
fiercer sources underneath 


have that burning core for sheath. 


Though the governing heart decree 


what the bloodstream’s tide shall be, 


unaware, our pulses ride 


out of Ocean’s stronger tide. 


Not that strength will falter here, 
constant in its war with fear, 

or your steady household arm 

fail beneath time’s load of harm. 


But the struggles, mine and yours 
and the worse our kind endures, 
pierce our surest faith, to reach 
strength not even love can teach. 


Passionate, unreconciled, 

stitch the garments for our child 
with that rhythm Ocean gave 
life engendered in its wave. 
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William Stephens 


Antedating civil shame, 
nurse him at volcanic flame; 
rear him at that social hearth 
rock-built on the upheaved earth. 
William Stephens 


SPOKEN AT YULETIDE 


This box of spice uncover with a reverent hand; 
Such did the Three Kings bear Him, padding through the 
sand, 


Sing as you mould your pastry, sing peace again on earth — 
In a crib like this His mother laid Him at His birth. 


Hang high above your door the oak-fed mistletoe. 


Tonight the Lord God wears the flesh His creatures know. 
Shake out the cloth and set the board with rarest food ; 
Mary may tire of angels; wine will do her good. 

Then light the candle at the window: it will show 


Far through the dark. He has a tortured way to go, 


So keep the log ablaze, but hearken while you wait: 
Soft falls the step of Peace amid the bombs of hate. 


Mary J. J. Wrinn 
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AT THAT POINT MR. PROBUS 


TIME AS A WELLSPRING 


I thought, said Mr. Probus, there was time, 

Time by the dipperful, time lipping, flowing 

Out of some plenteous spring where I’d be going 
With my bright dipper, frosting it with rime, 
Hoarding no more than God would hoard a dime, 
Slipping time over my palate, careless blowing 
Drops off my moustache, wasting it, well knowing 
There would be more, more always, soft and prime. 


I’ve been some years at Stringtown, Probus said, 
Back in the mountain, mining molybdenum, 
Gassed and sent in again and lined with lead. 
Six years some few will last who stand the gaff. 


Sometimes where the machines bore, springs will come; 


I have to laugh, he said, I have to laugh. 


LUNCH TIME IN THE TUNNEL 


I have my castle, Probus said, and when 

I shall have done with this godawful hole, 
Broken my pick and shinnied up the pole, 
I shall go forth and view its spires again. 
And I shall hit the trail across Peak Ten 
And down along the river air my soul, 
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Belle Turnbull 


Till pinned to heaven itself pricks up the goal, 
With the brown cabin under, Probus’ den — 


So man the pumps, he said, and tallyho! 
Heave up the anchor, gentlemen, for now 
We move to disembogue the old she-cow, 
The gangrened guts of Satan’s so-and-so. 
Judas arch-hellion intercede for us 

Who ditch our dreams to muck out Erebus. 


LYRIC MOOD 


Nan, Mr. Probus said, you want a spring 

Right in your room, to cool your little hot breast 

And wash your mouth, that mouths like mine have pressed, 
With clean wild water, for the bright blood-sting 

On your rose-tallowed lips. My sullied wing, 

My overlaid, my thumb-worn palimpsest, 

I’ll choose the iced, the prime, the liveliest 

From my blue valley for your sweetening. 


Have your lips known a spring, he said, your feet 
A spring? We've hot and cold, she said, you know 
Miss Mae don’t let we girls go off the Street 
Dabbing around in springs. You old sourdough, 
Where is this place you wash your feet in, dear? 
Away from here, he sighed. Away from here. 


Belle Turnbull 
{129} 
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NOTE 


You see no storm; but blurred, 


A cloud obscures my eyes. 
Cruel bird 


Intones its doubts and lies. 


Cruel bird torments my love 
Whose beak a smile can still: 
A doy e 


Can hunt this crow — and kill. 


Dispell the cloud with sun 

For when the blue is clear, 
The one 

Assurance slays all fear 


To solve me, try to feel! 

My eyes, a printed page 
Reveal 

My doubts, my love and rage. 


And you may sense a fire! 
For how else can it be? 
Desire 


Is what sets passion free. 
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William Pillin 


If in your heart disdain 

For passion makes a breach, 
Again 

Restraint is yours to teach. 


No two are ever matched 

As buds together grown; 
Detached, 

Your inward eye may frown. 


But I must strike a flame 

Or else forget the flare. 
Your name 

Continues sweet and fair. 


Forgive what you must prove 
Or if I place a burden: 
My love 
Must weed its garden. 
William Pillin 
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TWO POEMS 


A PRAYER FOR RESPITE 


Come, Babe of God, come light the Christmas candles! 
Come as you come in England; winter rain-storms, 
And that sharp questioning around the heart, 

Drown with old carols. Deck the country churches 
With prickly holly; deck the Christmas tree 

In all its three-times-lovely Woolworth glories; 

Bring Uncle Santa Claus, and break our silence 

With children’s voices. Babe of God, come home. 


A WISH IN A MUSEUM 


I wished along the plains of time 

Lay scattered all that harvest cold: 
Iron earth slow drinking back the spear 
Where death unloosed the Roman’s hold. 
I wished the legend garlanding 

The carven cup that once held wine 
Lay, knotted round with living roots, 

In shards beneath a southern vine. 

I wished the Pharaoh, million-wound 
In spicy linens, bedded deep 

Under his chambered pyramid, 

In timeless air his court might keep — 
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Mary Charles 


Far seemlier if all these had found 
Their natural bed when all was done; 
The slow-devouring fruitful ground, 
The slow-consuming fruitful sun. 


Mary Charles 


TO AN ARTIST IN THE MACHINE AGE 


This arid interval that you deplore, 
This gray world set with circumjacent night, 
Spreads out an empty canvas to invite 
Your sultry soul, whose radiant signature 
Is hidden and still withheld. Why fret for more 
Audacious patterns, more incisive light? 
Why chafe at level hours, or crave the height 
Of instants other men have reached before? 


‘Take up the stiffened brush, be quick, be bold! 
Magenta, sapphire, sulphur-green and red 
Are here at hand. Cherish this moment; none 
But this is yours. Even now the arrow is sped, 
Feathered for you with ultimate dark and cold. 
Twist the last tube and paint a rising sun! 
Emma Gray Trigg 
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IMPROVISATIONS 


SUNRISE 


The small origin of dawn pushes outward, 
devours softly and in all directions 

the last traces of night. Mercilessly 

it releases light’s runners, sounds 

the anvil of day with its red hammers, 
announces in an incredible burst of sunshine 
morning: in a silence lovely and more significant 
than a monument. 


ANOTHER MORNING 


I love to watch darkness sprint towards day: 
Swift as runner arrives bearing 
a message of morning. 
Dawn brightens our brains 
who have slept beneath stars: in the 
morning it steals under lids of eyes 
and like lost swimmers we rise upward 
through subterranean pain. 
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Norman Rosten 


FANTASY 


Clouds are not weak: 
Fast as they form and fade 
only the swiftest wind can burst 


their sculptured seams! 


I have watched them mass in noon battalions 
or at dusk become tall strong steeples 


tolling the silent sky. 
I WITNESS A DEATH 


Almost in agile surprise that the front wheels 


of the truck missed: but the rear ones 





passed ponderous and elate over the cat’s body. 


Stricken, she would not accept aid. 

After some calm nerveless gestures of paw, 

she rose beautifully from pain, left the road 
and walked with death proudly like a queen 


into the shade where she died sleeping. 
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FOR HEDDA 


Morning meets memory 
and kills it. We all know 
much forgetfulness at this 


Ur : 
piety is put out like stars. 

This much man has told 

in his loving: daylight is the 
great destroyer of evening words. 


(Yet I know that sleep is lived through 


and comes again as real: the long night 
foretells a strange morning fidelity 


CENTRIFUGAI 


Birds in clusters sweep the sky: 
in centrifugal beauty they war on the sun 
and race around invisible pylons 


without losing even one brave companion! 


Starting from their leader’s signal 

they V upward swiftly and then explode 
like a giant star, streaming cold 
eyebrows in every delicate direction! 
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Norman Rosten 
LET ONE SPARK FAIL 


The tireless black pistons are wristed 


without agony to its steel crankshaft. 


Now the machine is at rest: six messengers 
of speed have no complaint with gears, 
they are in static glory! 

Now they move: iron lungs inhale and exhaust. 
But let for one moment fail a fragile spark 

to thrust them in cycle, and the proud function 


is doomed, all its good power journeyless! 


AESTHETIC 


Flight is the bird’s value: 

starting parallel with water, rising 
breaks his definite shadow, high 

he soars over the evening’s valley. 
We know him by motion: his beauty 
is parting from pond, sharp wheel 

of the white belly burnished in dusk, 
the untiring path into the hills. 


Movement alone in his great honor. 


Norman Rosten 
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NOW MUST THE HUNTSMAN 


Now must the huntsman test the worth 
Of that known skill he reckons by ; 
Hearken beside your sheltered hearth 
And you will hear the hue and cry 


Loud through the fields and up the road, 
See hound and horse and shining leather, 
The rider sparing not the goad — 

All in the gay and golden weather! 


All in the golden weather, soft, 
Through bush and brake the small feet padding 
To win some warren or some croft... 


The peril and the constant adding 


Of death to death — the deer that blow 
When any human insult rankles 

Within their breasts, brought sudden low 
Grim harvest of those flying ankles! 


Hear in the brush the startled quail 
Involved in queer and bloody scrimmage, 
And all the woods as brown as ale 
Where falls the little body’s plumage... 
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Amanda Benjamin Hall 


The marsh duck the decoy has drawn 
To death — too clever to alarm her — 
( How beautiful the hills of dawn, 
Discovered each like Fujiyama. ) 


This is the time the hunter loves 
To be abroad, his old lust whetted 
To halt whatever wild thing moves 
In amber forests, shadow-fretted ; 


This is the time of man’s delight, 

The rifle and the heavy gun, 

Of creatures running hard for fright — 
(Listen, and you can hear them run...) 
Amanda Benjamin Hall 


THE VILLAGE IN THE MOONLIGHT 


The village in the moonlight seems 
Asleep within a world of snow, 
The snow of silver seen in dreams, 


And half forgotten, long ago. 


There is no sound across the night, 
No leaf that stirs, no wind that sighs, 
Only this flood of silver light, 

On meadows silver as the skies. 


Mabel Simpson 
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TWO POEMS 


See the sculptured head 

The yellow waxen wave of hair 
The chiselled eyes, the flawless skin 
Early toasted in the sun 

See the certain stride 

The perfect form at playing tennis 
Studied pose at tea-room tables 
Conscious disregard of glances 

See this cultivated flower, 

Hybrid of society, 

This has taken generations 

Is the perfect specimen 

According to the formula. 

The lovely child has learned his part 
Exceptionally well, we think, 
Offending no one when he makes 
His inconsistent kind remarks 

But indicating mild assent, 

With easy smiles, to all opinions. 


Oh the waste, when someone someday 
Lurking somewhere in the weeds 
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Bryant Morey French 


Will ask the unwanted question 
Demanding a positive answer, 
The silly child that we have made 
Forget the lines created for him 


Faint before the hungry eyes. 


II 


Slow though we are in ideas of affection, 
Help us achieve more inclusive love 
Free us from venal devotion and faction 


That we may act in the moment we have. 


Help us prevent the inflexible barrier 
ikeep trom the grip of the rigid man; 
While no occasion for us to be sorrier 
Raises the sight of its accurate gun. 


Bryant Morey French 
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TWO POEMS 


VIRGIN IN GLASS 
Laurentide Mountains 
The little virgin, fitted out in white 
3ehind the glass 
Set in the center of the cross’s height, 
Inhabits quietly her novel plight 
Far from the Mass. 


Above her head the symbols of the Line - 
Carved arrow, 

Pincers and hammer — lie within the sign 
Of a thorn circle, cut in blunt design, 
Wooden and narrow. 


Below her sheltered perch the jagged rocks 
Girdle the cross; 

Serenely pink-cheeked in her little box 

She gazes wisely on the winter fox, 

The summer moss. 


She was installed with wreaths and holiday 

In bright July, 

Blessed by the priest, pleasured by noise and play; 
Priest, games and summer come and go away. 
Her scrutiny 
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Josephine Jacobsen 


Stays to encounter the uplifted gaze 

Of kneeling men, 

Of children such a doll can still amaze, 
Of women come to bargain or to praise. 
In blizzards, when 


A moose, encouraged by the private snow 
Treads somberly 

Across her vision, she will meet his slow 
And doubtful look, before he turns to go, 
Not wholly free. 


POET, WHEN YOU RHYME 


Poet, when you rhyme lightly 
Do you perceive or not 

The poison that steeps brightly 
Your quick and fertile plot 
And brings the inward rot? 


Cut back, cut back the early 
The feebly-blooded shoot, 
The knife is sharp and surly 
But cousin to the fruit. 
Cut backward to the root. 
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Then from the vestige broken 
And hacked and without leaf 
Or living’s tiniest token, 
Upon some night of grief 
Will bloom the strong relief, 


And toward this consummation, 
By thrift and silence fed, 

A man in desolation, 

With you five centuries dead, 
Will turn, and raise his head. 


Josephine Jacobsen 


FROM SWEDEN 


This troubled heart be still. 
The forest is at rest 
And no bird calls. 


Far is summer from these snows. 
The earth of any need 
Is distant now. 


Still be thy striving. It is night. 
Across the snow a man goes home — 
Whose window burns its simple light. 


Ralph Gustafson 
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FACTORY NIGHT 


Smooth as oil the factory night 

pours into grooves of the company town 
and down the shafts of the iron mill 
whose engines, cushioned in beds of grease, 


purr like iron beasts in sleep. 


The mill’s insistent noises sound in dreams, 
re-echo like noon whistles from the hills, 

and once again the grinding of the gears, 

the huge knives slicing plates of steel, 

the pound of crushers and revolving wheels. 

Then sound dies in the shrill throats of steampipes, 
from the mouths of chimneys smoke puffs and stops, 
and the mill’s shadow lies like night upon the town, 
prowls in dreams, a night invader; 

and in the tired limbs of laborers 

machine-bred fevers rise in stealth 

like a disease that ravages their lives, 

plunders their homes and leaves behind 

a town of clapboard skeletons and carbon dust. 
S. Funaroff 
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TO AN ARCHITECT 


In the Theatre 


Early for the play 
The lights are dim. 
Lonely 

In the theatre he built, 
Lonely, I think of him. 


These walls enfold 

His living thought, 

Here dwells the beauty 

That his hand has wrought — 

In every line his heart, his brain. 
Here I am near him 

And he lives again. 


In the Church 


Early for the prayer, 
The altar dim, 

Lonely 

In the church he planned, 
Lonely, I think of him. 


These arches grew 
In print and chart; 
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In the Garden 


Frances Shaw 


His dream has taken form 

With subtle art. 

The stone aspiring is of his brain — 
Here I am near him 

And he lives again. 


In his own garden 
Fragrant and dim 
Lonely 

On the evening paths, 
Lonely, I think of him. 


Each tree-framed vista 

And each flowered line 

Gracious and colorful 

Of his design 

With happy labor did he bring to be — 
This beauty for the future 

That he might not see. 


In his own garden 
Fragrant and dim 

Aware 

Within the place he loved, 
Aware I wait for him. 


Frances Shaw 
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REVIEWS 


THE SOLITARY IRONIST 


The Collected Poems of Sara Teasdale. Macmillan. 

BOUT the time that Masefield was trying to bring the 

Chaucerian plainness of speech back to English verse, 
and a bright-haired young man from Idaho was transposing 
Provencal music in a fashion startling to English ears, Sara 
Teasdale published the poems with which this book com- 
mences. They touched on recognized themes in the recog- 
nized way, they had nothing rough or foreign about them, 
and they possessed, beyond their pleasant familiarity, a fli 
melodiousness. 

The keynote is struck in the opening sonnet to Eleano: 
Duse: “Oh beauty that is filled so full of tears.” Beauty 
and sorrow; love, happy or crossed; death, shrunk from as 
the end of love and beauty, or desired as the peace they 
cannot give — these are the recurrent motifs. A girlish wist- 
fulness is the distinguishing feature of the early lyrics. They 
have the charm of Heine’s Lieder, without his sharpness, th: 
poignancy of Housman’s songs, without his bitterness. They 
are personal, without having the vice of privacy or thi 
virtue of subtlety, honest but not profound. The properties 
are bread and wine, swords and viols; the settings are gat 
dens, shrines and palaces; the characters: pilgrims, shepherds, 
knights, and kings and queens. Even where the poems beat 


titles that evoke common scenes— Union Square, Cone} 
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Island, Gramercy Park, the Metropolitan Museum — these 
are merely the background for a moment of sentimental 
drama or traditional romance. But always there is the sub- 
dued melody that redeems the easy imagery and the trite 
situation. Some have the Elizabethan grace of the lyric 
that ends 


When thou art more cruel than he, 
Then will Love be kind to thee. 
Others strike the note that Edna Millay was to sound more 
vibrantly for a more deeply disillusioned generation: 
I hoped that he would love me, 
And he has kissed my mouth, 
But I am like a stricken bird 
That cannot reach the south. 
For though I know he loves me, 
Tonight my heart is sad; 
His kiss was not so wonderful 
As all the dreams I had. 


Repeatedly there is the slight ironic touch at the close, which, 
though the irony is gentle and all too feminine, is an index 


to a discriminating sensibility. 

The chief faults of Miss Teasdale’s work are the monotony 
of her matter and the explicitness of her statements. Often 
vague where she should have been precise, as in the delinea 
tion of background, she was apt to be overly exact where 
she should have been reticent, as in defining the nature of 
the grief that troubled or the joy 


joy that exalted her. It is 
almost incredible that the poet who was to write the lyrics 
in Flame and Shadow, and more particularly those in Daré 


of the Moon, the woman who was to become “‘self-complete 
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as a flower or a stone,” should have been capable of the 
banality of lines like “I love, I am loved, he is mine” or 
“And when I am with you, I am at rest.” 

The fascination of this volume lies in the fact that it 
exhibits so clearly the poet’s development. As the years went 
by, the themes did not alter much, but the cadences became 
more varied, the mood more reflective, the expression more 
sensitive. Gradually, the irony that pointed the best of the 
early lyrics deepened and strengthened the poetry of Miss 
Teasdale’s maturity. She was moved by the same things, 
rejoiced by the same natural beauties, overcome by the same 
loneliness, haunted by the same recurrent terror. But the 
personal relation is realized with a keener sense of the nuances 
of human intercourse, the terror is measured by a fulle: 
awareness of man’s fate, even the landscapes are viewed with 
a more perceptive eye. With these sharpened responses to 
the world about and the world within, came also a better 
control of her instrument. The later poems do not require, 
as so many of the early ones seem to do, the accompaniment 
of voice and strings in order to give them a suggestiveness 
that they fail to achieve. The riper pieces are, as their 
author came to be, self-sufficient. It is no strange and bitter 
brew that Miss Teasdale offers — it is the wine that one 
expects with dinner in a civilized place. But with the years, 
one finds that the bouquet is finer and the flavor delight- 
fully dry. 

Aware, as every sensitive person must be, of the cruelties 
that beset mankind, Miss Teasdale scarcely ever touched 
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upon the problems that are the subject of current poetry. 
This is brought home to the reader with sardonic force by 
the line, written, it is true, before the advent of fascism: 
“Oh when God made Italy He was gay and young.” Her 
nearest approach to the Social Muse was in an early senti- 
mental piece lamenting the lot of 
the girls who ask for love 
In the lights of Union Square, 

and in a later sonnet where she speaks of standing at night 
before the window confronting the brilliant city, and being 
visited by a “stark 


Sense of the lives behind each yellow light, 
And not one wholly joyous, proud or free. 


Even the poems written during the war show a signal ignor- 
ance of, if not quite aloofness from, the misery that eats the 
lives of the mass of humanity. Herself ‘not wholly joyous, 
proud or free,’ the circumstances of Sara Teasdale’s life 
were yet sufficiently happy to enable her to savor the pleas- 
ures of travel and music, books and people, without too 
painful a realization of the disease infecting the society of 
which she was a part. It belongs, however, to a cultivated 
intelligence to appreciate the evils of existence as well as 
the gifts of fortune. But the later work, though it continues 
to be personal, harps upon a complaint so common to man- 
kind as to raise the poetry to the level of the impersonal. 
There are still love poems that dwell upon the solace that 
perfect comradeship alone can give. The bulk of the later 


] 


work, however, expresses an autumnal wisdom, or a craving 
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for release from the burden of loneliness, the grief of lessen 
ing powers, the inevitable pain of living. 

The poet of passion is the tender individualist, but when 
love’s fulfillment is past, she can, if she is wise, find the sure 
refuge of the solitary in her own integrity. The recognition 
of her self-dependence finds contented expression in the lyric 
which opens her last and finest volume, where she confesses: 


It was not you, though you were near, 
Though you were good to hear and see, 
It was not earth, it was not heaven, 
It was myself that sang in me. 


It is expressed with a sombre resonance in not a few other 
poems of the same collection, most forthrightly perhaps in 
Day’s Ending: 


Aloof as aged kings, 

Wearing like them the purple, 

The mountains ring the mesa 
Crowned with a dusky light; 

Many a time I watched 

That coming-on of darkness 

Till stars burned through the heavens 
Intolerably bright. 


It was not long I lived there 

But I became a woman 

Under those vehement stars, 

For it was there I heard 

For the first time my spirit 
Forging an iron rule for me, 

As though with slow cold hammers 
Beating out word by word: 


“Only yourself can heal you, 
Only yourself can lead you, 
The road is heavy going 

And ends where no man knows; 
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Take love when love is given, 
But never think to find it 
A. sure escape from sorrow 
Or a complete repose.” 
The sole complete repose is death. The one escape would 


seem to be in the occupations named in Leisure: 


The year will turn for me, I shall delight in 
All animals, and some of my own kind, 

Sharing with no one but myself the frosty 
And half ironic musings of my mind. 


Here, plainly, is no revolutionary, in any sense of the word. 
The technique is traditional. The prevailing temper is one 
of acceptance — joyous, mournful, or resigned. But though 
Sara Teasdale’s scope was limited, it enlarged with the years, 
so that her mature work delights one with its deeper music 
and frosty beauty. Even the longed-for achievement of the 
good society will not appreciably lessen private griefs. While 
these remain, one can find some assuagement in the melody of 
such lyrics as these, and take courage from their quiet irony. 


Babette Deutsch 


THOUGHTS REVOLVED 


The Man with the Blue Guitar and Other Poems, by Wal- 
lace Stevens. Alfred A. Knopf. 

One surprises, and is a little surprised by, the eminence 
of these poems. Not their excellence, for that is customary 
in Stevens, but a passionate sharpness of authority which 
I do not remember having felt before. It is not merely that 


plain speech has been dovetailed more often into the life- 
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giving rhetoric, for that in itself might be only a further 
sophistication; it is the public significance and earnestness 
of the result. 

The metrical and divisional scheme of The Man with 
the Blue Guitar was a particularly happy one, permitting 
Stevens every skilful kind of care and carelessness in the 
rumination his subject required of him. Stevens is always a 
once. After the reader has admired certain lines because 
Shakespeare might have written them, he begins to admire 
them because only Stevens could. In this long poem, how- 
ever, Stevens has given himself room to be explicit and there 
is less elegance for its own sake. 


“masked amazer” whose clear character does not appear at 


Almost all of Wallace Stevens’ poems might go under the 
title here given to a set of four: 4 Thought Revolved. In 
our time any poetry which actually succeeds in being a 
thought revolved, i.e., displayed by the fantastic mind in its 
true facets and circling to a point of rest, seems extraordi- 
nary because there is so little like it. Most poems start with 
the need to objectify some fragment of reality, or to embody 
an experience, or to declaim, or to work a fable out of the 
imagination. In any case they seldom owe their form to 
intellectual coherence. Confused dissatisfaction with this 
has produced such exertions in sterility as the verse of Yvor 
Winters and associated poets, where ‘‘thought”’ means a few 
highly wrought commonplaces in inanimate form, the life 
and play of the mind reduced to drill. The grim classicism 
of that drill, like the classicism of the Fascists, may be an 
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index to our historical disorder. In any case, it is not strange 
that we should be refreshed by the performance of a man 
who has kept his civilized senses and continued to practice 
six hours a day. 

On the blue guitar. This is a symbol characteristic of 
Stevens, suggesting improvisation, which is the essence of 
creation; a literally light tone and the profound overtones 
of folk music; Bohemianism, and the abstraction of abstract 
painting. It rhymes with “things as they are.” That is con- 
venient, perfect, and the poem thus begins, insistently rhym- 
ing these opposites as an introduction to the conflict which 
the poet wishes to define. 

Che man replied, “Things as they are 
Are changed upon the blue guitar.” 

And they said then, “But play, you must, 

A tune beyond us, yet ourselves . . .” 
For the rhetorical variation within the following 32 sections, 
each made up of four, five, six or seven couplets, there are 
few if any parallels in this medium. The first six sections 
have an alternating easy ring of dialogue which is somehow 
majestic, like a chorus and principal in Sophocles on an issue 
of behavior or justice. To the poet, who says: 


So that’s life, then: things as they are? 
It picks its way on the blue guitar. 


A million people on one string? 
And all their manner in the thing, 


And all their manner, right or wrong? 


His audience replies: 
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Do not speak to us of the greatness of poetry, 
Of the torches wisping in the underground, 


Of the structure of vaults upon a point of light, 
There are no shadows in our sun... 


Poetry then proceeds to illustrate and at the same time to 
describe itself: 


... the color, the overcast blue 
Of the air, in which the blue guitar 


Is a form, described but difficult, 
And I am merely a shadow hunched 


Above the arrowy, still strings, 

The maker of a thing yet to be made... 
And in section XXII we get a statement in resolution of the 
conflict between poetry and “things as they are.” I shall 
not quote this statement because there is a danger that 
people will scalpel it out of its context and hold it up all 
bloody as if it were the heart of the poem, which it is not, 
or as if it were Stevens’ true resolution, which it is not 
either. The whole poem is that if anything is. 

Writing in the New Republic, William Carlos Williams 
has criticized the second group of poems in this book, Owl’s 
Clover, for “overemphasizing”’ the poet’s argument. ‘This 
means precisely nothing, and it soon appears that what 
Williams really objects to is the line of five beats, which 
“have a strange effect on a modern poet; they make him 
think he wants to think.” Well, then they have been having 
that strange effect on Stevens for a long time, since most of his 
ambitious work has been in pentameter. It is true that 
Owl’s Clover has a more studied air than The Man with 
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the Blue Guitar, more, for instance, of that kind of side- 
slipping and shading in which Stevens resembles Edwin 
Arlington Robinson: 
She was that tortured one, 
So destitute that nothing but herself 
Remained and nothing of herself except 
A fear too naked for her shadow’s shape... 


3ut instead of being turgid and dull, as Williams says they 
are, these poems again exemplify, with subject matter of 
considerable grandeur, the luxuriant thoroughness of Stevens’ 
mind. The subject is the decline of the west. To read 
Stevens on that subject should be a pleasure, and it is. 
Robert Fitzgerald 


TOMORROW'S PHOENIX 


Tomorrow's Phoenix, by Ruth Lechlitner. Alcestis Press. 
This book of poems, often distinguished, and at its best 
eloquent, offers a challenge to critics as well as to other 
revolutionary poets. In the recent outpouring of Left-Wing 
literature, standards of criticism have been relaxed because 
the subject-matter has been found more important than the 
method. On the one side, there has been fault-finding because 
poets working with new material have used old forms without 
bending them to their purpose (the problem of style: shall 
one use the method of Crane or Eliot to a new end?), and 
on the other side, political sympathies have led to over- 
indulgence, and the writer has gone on his way, in some 


cases one of mere wrenched violence, because political creeds 
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jibe. Just criticism has been set aside in order to dam: 
or praise. 

There has been a hue and cry that new subject-matter 
demands new forms. In some instances this has proved true 
What might be a better statement is that any poet creates 
his own form; he can use the old and leave his own mark 
upon it so strongly that it appears to be something out of 
the blue. In Tomorrow’s Phoenix the beginning of this 
process is evident. Well schooled in traditional techniques, 
and aware of the values established by the recent revival of 
the metaphysical poets, Miss Lechlitner nearly always makes 
her finest effects when she uses a rather strict and formal 
pattern. This is not invariably a test, for The Builders, in 
experimental form, is one of the most moving poems in the 
book. 

Another instructive corollary is the comparative lack o 
dogma which marks Miss Lechlitner’s volume. Where the 
abstraction comes clean, the quality is diminished. Although 
the author realizes that the theorists are ‘Waiting with salt 
in hand for tomorrow’s Phoenix,” and that such procedure 
is bound to fail, she lets Dupont carry the weight of all that 
is to be hated, and falls into the trap which makes so many 
of the cartoons in the New Masses ineffective. And in the 
poem called On the Wall to Your Left, the almost terrifying 
picture presented is turned flat by the glibness of the last 
lines: 

Sorry to hear 


You find the technique crude, possibly worth 
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Less than the wall space. But the meaning’s clear: 
The artist is unknown; the title, “Birth.” 


There are the other poems, however, poems of remarkable 
integrity and power which make up the greater 


It is in such lines as these, from Noon: Southwest, 


part of the 


volume. 


that one finds this quality: 


Through the hag-brown limbs of the cottonwood 
bond 


The tawny fires of summer run. 
Thickly the lizard-lidded sun 
Blinks in the white lust of his hour. 
A brown boy sleeps. Two buzzards fly 
Slow-winged and gaunt. Cicadas cry. 

Or again, in From the Cold Fact: 
Calling each other friend, we dare to breed 
In the blind dark, for blind eyes cannot see 
The answer that the changing years shall trace 
In blood once more upon the stricken face. 


These are merely samples. From What Superb Mechanics, 


“This Is the Way, This Only,’ Cycle, Winter Afternoon, 
and Now to th 


e Sky go to make up what is, in my judgment, 
most distinguished contribution to American revolution- 


the 
ary poetry to date. In these poems is found the welding of 
| human worlds; Miss Lechlitner has made 


the natural and 
order from disorder so that the expanded image becomes an 


event. 
In the light of this achievement, critics and poets may do 
well to conduct a stock-taking of the accomplishments of 
the younger poets. Tomorrow’s Phoenix stands almost alone 
in the field. Vigorous, firm, this poetry is rooted. 
Samuel French Morse 
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EURIPIDES AS LYRIST 


Ion of Euripides, translated with notes by H. D. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

The Jon exhibits a theme characteristic of Euripides and 
similar in plot to the Iphigeneia among the Taurians, the 
Elektra, and the lost Telephos; it is the general kind of plot 
in which the hero is found at the outset estranged or degraded 
from his proper circumstances, but normally at the end, after 
a rapid series of events and a critical recognition scene, is 
restored to his lost fortunes. This is the story of Ion, the 
hero who was thought to have given his name to the Ionians; 
a bastard borne by Kreousa, princess of Athens, to Apollo; 
left as a baby to die, rescued by the gods and made caretake1 
of the temple at Delphi; acknowledged by Xouthos, husband 
of Kreousa, as his illegitimate son; almost murdered by the 
jealous Kreousa; revealed by tokens that were with him 
when he was exposed as a baby, and proclaimed as the future 
founder of the Ionian nation. Much of this material is the 
stuff out of which new comedy, from Menander to Shake- 
speare, has been made; with its complex plot and happy 
ending, it reads at times more like melodrama than tragedy. 
This effect, however, is partly offset by the effect of some 
lovely lyrics, the setting at sacred Delphi, and the unseen 
presence of the god, whose ways nevertheless are only with 
great difficulty justified to man. 

It is not easy to translate Euripides. He was a lyric poet 
of high achievement, and to the rendering of his lyric passages 
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H. D. has brought her own gift for delicate, precise imagery. 
Nobody can complain about that; however, H. D. (and 
others have done this) seems to treat Euripides as if he were 
only, or always, a lyrist. He was far more. No rendering 
of a Greek tragedy can be adequately faithful to the original 
unless it takes into account the difference between recited 
episodes and ode, the great range of speed and tension con- 
trolled by all three of the major tragedians. The contrast 
between exalted lyric on the one hand, and narrative, eluci- 
dation, and debate on the other, is marked perhaps more 
clearly in Euripides than in either Sophocles or Aeschylus. 
The Jon is not all pitched in the same key; but this transla- 
tion is. 

And as the meters of the Greek playwright vary, so does 
his mood. Such changes disappear from this translation, 
partly by a process of condensation, partly through cuts. Thus 
lines 592-647 are condensed into a few lines with most of 
the content, naturally, omitted. Here Ion is arguing with 
Xouthos. He points out that he is illegitimate, that the 
Athenians will snub him, that his stepmother must hate him, 
that he will be better off as a temple-servant at Delphi than 
is a ruler at Athens; all this at considerable length. He 
adds some reflections on the sorrows of kings. One antis- 
trophe (1090-1105) is dropped. In it, the chorus of women 
attendants protests against the poets who speak of the lewd- 
ness of women. Men are far worse. The ode ends with a 
carefully brutal reference to Xouthos and his bastard; lyric, 
but harsh. The other important cut is 1573-1605, where 
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Athene predicts the glorious future of the Ionian race, to 
be descended from Ion. 

Perhaps these passages are not high poetry, do not improve 
the play, but their omission strikes me as significant. They 
show Euripides as a debater, a propagandist, and a moralist ; 
one who was aware of sex hatreds and class hatreds; one 
who did not mince or veil his words. Who invented that 
ideal of Euripides which refuses, a priori, to admit such 
qualities? Such an ideal seems to be at work here. 

To illustrate further, we may take the first recognition 
scene (page 53). Xouthos has been told that the first man 
he meets coming out of the temple will prove to be his lost 
son. When he encounters Ion, he claims him and tries to 
embrace him. Ion, not knowing what is going on, repulses 
him as rudely as he knows how. The Greek is written in 
trochaic tetrameter (the metre of Locksley Hail) clear, brisk, 
unequivocal ; the translation is confused and feverish. 

Xouthos—My own — my beloved — 
Ion—own? beloved? 

Xouthos—your hand — your face — 
Ion—madness — 

Xouthos—O, I would only touch — 
Jon—not this —the priest’s head-dress — 
Xouthos—I find you 

Jon—and this arrow — 

Xouthos—and you, me — 

lon—my quiver — my bow — 

But actually, Ion and Xouthos were talking in sentences; 
and what Ion said was, literally: “Stand back, before you 
get an arrow through your lungs.” 
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Again, when Ion first appears (page 10) it is sunrise. 
Ecstasy, we are told. 
OQ, my Lord, 
O, my king of the chariot, 
O, four-steeds, 
O, bright wheel, 
O, fair crest 
of Parnassus you just touch, 


Euripides was not in an ecstasy all the time, or even most 
of it. Perhaps here we do have it; nevertheless, the original 
passage is written in anapaests which describe what is hap- 
pening and do not apostrophize anyone. (Also, why confound 
Phoebus and Helios?) 

The notes are “merely the translator’s personal inter- 
pretation.” ‘They show the same over-refining tendency as 
the translation ; otherwise they are good reading. But H. D. 
had better leave philology alone. Jon (page x) could not 
possibly mean either one or violet; there is a difference in 
Greek between a long and a short o, and the endings don’t 
fit. —The name is explained (after a fashion) in the original, 
lines 661-663. 

I have taken up a good deal of space with what may, I am 
afraid, appear to be harsh and captious criticism. It is not 
easy to translate Euripides; but there can be no question 
about H.D.’s ability to write English verse, and she has 
based on the original a dramatic poem with much beauty 
in it. When the translator gives us (page 130) lines like these 


the gods’ pace moves slow, 
do they forget? 


no; 
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blessed be the man 
who waits 

(nor doubts) 

for the end 

of the intricate 
plan 


which are felicitous, if free, and excellent in their own right, 
it seems ungrateful to complain. What I do complain against 
is the tendency which would exhibit things Greek in a light 
that never was on sea or land, and a Greek tragedy as a 
sustained lyric. Such, for Euripides at least, it was not; and 
the result is a pseudomorph. H.D. refers (page 23) to the 
story that the poet was, in his youth, a painter. The same 
vita tells us also that he began life as a prizefighter. Both 
stories are very likely false; but if we remember one, and 
think of it as symbolic or significant, we should perhaps not 
forget the other. Richmond Lattimore 


A FEW GHOSTS 


The Last Look and Other Poems, by Mark Van Doren. 

Henry Holt & Co. 

Mr. Van Doren’s latest book represents no new develop- 
ment of his talent. On the other hand, all the virtues 
familiar to his readers are present here: the suavity, the 
whimsicality, the gift for occasional telling phrases, the neat 
jointure of rhyme. Mr. Van Doren is an elegant poet, one 
who does not presume to shake the world, who finds it sad 
but not terrible. He has no furies; rather a few fireside 
ghosts. 
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Poetry written in English has for some years been under- 
going a change. It has tended to become tighter in its struc- 
ture, more forceful in its language and psychologically more 
searching. Poets have become increasingly distrustful of the 
vague effusions of sensibility which are still vulgarly termed 
“poetic.” The trend has been toward a greater precision 
both of thought and feeling (the two, of course, are con- 
comitant). 

Now Mr. Van Doren is aware of these changes and has 
defended and expounded them frequently. But as they express 
an essential change in the attitude of the poet toward his 
material, he seems to have remained outside them. There 
is a softness and looseness of mind apparent in his work. 
This is illustrated both in the way he apprehends a subject 
and in the blurred quality of his descriptive language. His 
imagery is vague; no pictures remain. Compare, for example, 
the following lines from a poem in the present volume, 

Upon a summer Sunday: wide the song 
Of strengthless wings that bore the sky along; 


Upon a summer Sunday: strange the power, 
Inaudible that opened every flower; 


On Sunday, in the summer, through the white 
Mid-world they wandered, meditating flight. 
with these lines from Marianne Moore’s poem “New York”: 
The center of the wholesale fur trade, 
starred with tepees of ermine and peopled with foxes, 
the long guard hairs waving two inches beyond the body of the pelt; 
the ground dotted with deer-skins — white with white spots 
“as satin needle-work in a single colour may carry a varied pattern.” 
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The difference between the hazy impression in one case 
and the extraordinarily sharp focus in the other is more than 
a mere difference in subject matter or poetic “style.” It is 
a difference in mind inherent in the creative processes of 
the two poets. Thus it is not surprising to find that the 
imprecision with which Mr. Van Doren interprets the sen- 
suous world is paralleled by the vagueness of the mental 
states he describes. His character sketches, so reminiscent of 
Robinson, are, unlike the latter’s, almost always seen in a 
sentimental perspective. 

In Mr. Van Doren’s love poetry the result of this unre- 
solved mixture of thought and feeling is to weigh almost 
every line with an intimation of things which lie beyond the 
power of saying. This is annoying when it appears to result 
not from an inherent complexity in the situation but from 
a sentimental ambiguity in the author’s mind. This is not 
to say that the experiences which produce poetry can be ana- 
lyzed like chemical compounds. But it is to say that poetry 
becomes cheap when the poet too easily assumes his reaction 
to be rare and mysterious. 

This is the bare beginning; she was endless. 
There is no number named that would enclose 


Each of her dear particulars; abstraction 
Dies in the deed, as language in the rose. 


Or, 


Intelligent her waist was, 

As though both heart and brain 
Lived there along with silence, 
And with them love had lain. 
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When one compares these lines with the passionate, direct, 
physical awareness of the beloved person in Donne or Mar- 
vell, one sees how thoroughly Mr. Van Doren belongs to 
the sentimental tradition. By comparison, the love poetry of 
Donne seems almost brutal! 


William Gilmore 
THE POETRY OF LORCA 


Lament for the Death of a Bullfighter and Other Poems, by 
Federico Garcia Lorca. In the original Spanish with 
English translation by A. L. Lloyd. Oxford Univ. Press. 
The first report of the death of Garcia Lorca would have 

it that the Fascists seized and destroyed him because he wrote 

poems, quite as they seize and destroy historic monuments. 

This was a myth. The man was murdered because he was 

political. But the myth in its cultural signification is true — 

although there is no reasonable reason why his poems could 
not have been made by some equally gifted Fascist, as there 
is no reasonable reason why a Paradise Lost could not have 
been written by some Jesuit, learned as Milton. They just 
could not. Even as the death of De Bosis in Italy showed 
that Fascism cannot long command the allegiance of creators, 
so the death of Garcia Lorca in Spain shows that creation 
impels the service of socialism. 

Garcia Lorca’s poems use the art of words to exalt the 
arts of deeds. ‘‘Manly” prosody, made suspect in the English 
tongue by the practices of such philistines as Kipling, is now 
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retrieved by this aesthetic performance in Lloyd’s English 
translation, which is supplied with Spanish text and an 
informative preface. Writers in English can learn from the 
work of this Spanish gypsy who learned from our Whitman 
and wrote an ode to him. Our poetry at its full would 
reconcile passion recollected in tranquillity (the style oi! 
Wordsworth) with action induced through agitation (the 
style of Whitman). 

The external of Garcia Lorca’s art is his handling of free 
assonantal verse. This Lloyd has handled with formal skill, 
although, as he admits, with not enough skill to approximate, 
as Sherry Mangan managed in a recent issue of Smoke, the 
sonorousness and cadence of the original tongue. Lloyd’s 
assonance, though not backed up throughout his lines, is 
often brilliant at the term ::' words: 

Preciosa, full of fear, 

runs into the house in which, 
far above the pines, 

lives the Consul of the English 


The Englishman gives to the gypsy 
a pitcher of warm milk, 

and a glass of gin also, 

which Preciosa does not drink. 
And while to those around her 
weeping she tells her tale, 

the furious wind is gnawing 

upon the roofs of slate. 


It is not surprising that Garcia Lorca’s verses rang through 
the breadth of his land from the lips of illiterate persons 


long before his aesthetic populism led him to its political 
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expression. ‘The internals of his art, its surrealist extensions 


of symbolist association are of an inherently popular nature: 


For the stone traps seedlings and clouds 


skeleton larks and wolves of darkness; 

but gives neither sound, nor crystal, nor fi 

only bullrin and bullrings and more bullrings, unwalled. 
\bove all, this TK 1S Important as propa anda. It does 


not come straight out; everything is held in suspense, implicit. 


Although one of the finest of the strophes in his Lament is 
explicit enough in all conscience, it is an exception to his 
general style as here translated. It defines the furthest 
explicit limit of his implicit style: 


The cow of the old world 

passed her sad tongue 

over a muzzle of bloodspots 

spilt upon the sand, 

and the bulls of Guisando, 

half dead, half turned to stone, 

bellowed like two centuries 

weary of treading the earth. 

No. 

I do not want to see it! 
As is essential also to poetic propaganda which does come 
straight out, this propaganda is moved by magic — seemingly 
unpredictable; compact of mystery, vitally fatal. As with 
all men of genius, Lorca’s life, his work, his death were one 

consummated in the classic destiny that his last poem 


hould have been a bullfighter’s elegy. He who like Hem- 


ingway put the power of his contemplation at the service of 


he praise of action chose like Hemingway in action the side 


vhich the service of the working class gathers to itself. The 
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actuality of his anti-Fascism makes his poetic philosophy 
unutterably touching in its indication of the mystic meaning 
of the bullfighter’s conquest of the beast and the scientific 
meaning of the art of revolution’s conquest of the mill. 
John Wheelwright 


NEWS NOTES 


The New Masses, beginning with the first issue in December, 
will publish a monthly literary supplement, edited by Michael 


Gold, Horace Gregory, Granville Hicks, and Joshua Kunitz. An 
announcement in the November 2nd issue reads: “The supplement 
will contain original creative work in prose and poetry, critical 





essays, literary letters from abroad, studies of literary personalities, 
and discussions of importance to the development of Marxist cu 
ture. It will seek to provide an outlet for the best of that revolu- 
tionary writing against which the pages of bourgeois magazines 
are more and more being closed.” 

On the afternoon of October 18th a reception was given by the 
Academy of American Poets, at the Ambassador Hotel in New 
York, in honor of the Abbey Theatre Irish Players and their n 
ager, Frederick R. Higgins. Mr. Higgins, who was associated 
with Frank O’Connor and W. B. Yeats in founding the players 
group, took occasion to make some remarks about American poetry. 
“Tt strikes me,” he said, “as being a fairly pretty kind of thing 
Indeed, if I may say so, it is superficial. Its roots are not in 
American soil to any great depth. It is emotional rather than pas- 
sionate. It is poetry of observation.” Mr. Higgins then sang one 
of his own poems. 

Henry Holt and Company have just issued a handsome vo 
entitled Recognition of Robert Frost, to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the publication of A Boy’s Will, Edited by Richard 
Thornton, and composed of book reviews, critical essays, bio- 
graphical and bibliographical articles, it is a selection from the 
great body of material that has been written on Frost during the 
past quarter-century. The fifty or more authors include William 
Dean Howells, Norman Douglas, Amy Lowell, Ezra Pound, Ed- 
ward Thomas, James Stephens, Louis Untermeyer, Padraic Colum, 
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Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, Percy H. Boynton, Llewellyn Jones, 
W. H. Auden, and C. Day Lewis. Not least of the many enjoy- 
able features of the book are its interesting photographs. To meet 
a similar demand, the Macmillan Company has issued a new 
twenty-four page booklet on Sara Teasdale, This contains a bio- 
graphical sketch, a critical appreciation by Jessie B. Rittenhouse, 
comments from English and American critics on each of the poet’s 
volumes, and as a frontispiece the appealing Nickolas Muray photo- 
graph. It will be sent free by the publishers on request. 

A memorial service in honor of Anna Hempstead Branch, who 
died last summer, was held on October 31 at St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie. Among the poets who took part were Padraic Colum, 
Edwin Markham, Leonora Speyer, William Rose Benét, Margaret 
Widdem Isabel Fiske Conant. Dr. Norman Guthrie pre- 
id ne of Miss Branch’s poems were read by Mrs. Rich- 
ard Mansfield, widow of the famous Shakespearean actor. 


The Partisan Revi 





an 





ay has reappeared with a smart cover design, 





a good list of contributors, and a new policy of non-commitment to 
any political group. Offices are at 22 East 17th Street, New York 
City. The December issue contains a study of Flaubert’s politics 


»y Edmund Wilson, poems by Wallace Stevens and James Agee, 
stories by Deimore Schwartz and James T. Farrell, four etchings 
and a prose poem by Pablo Picasso, and what is perhaps the best 
review to date of Hemingway’s new novel, by Philip Rahv. For- 
merly associated with the Communist party, this magazine now 
pledges itself to fighting “the party-line in literature.” Though 
some of the contributors are adherents of Trotsky, there is no evi- 
dence that the review is an organ of Trotskyism as its opponents 


charge; nor is there anything to indicate a sectarian bias in the 
plainly mugwump attitude of the opening editorial. The question 
arises, however, whether a magazine professedly revolutiona: ! 


character can avoid having some definite political program, either 
explicit or implied. Taken at its face value, the policy of 7 
Partisan Review seems to boil down to this: that literature, for 
the present, should not lead to action but to more literature. That 
may or may not be an excellent policy. But is it revolutionary? 





The Imogen Clark Award of one hundred dollars, given annu- 
ally by the Poetry Society of America for the best lyric of thirty 
lines or under, was won this year by Josephine Jacobsen of Balti- 
more — not by Josephine Johnson of Norfolk, as erroneously stated 
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in our October issue. We regret this juggling of the names of two 
well-known southern poets. 


We are glad to announce the appointment of Miss Amy Bonner 


as Eastern Business Representative of Poetry, to be in charge of 
advertising and distribution for New York and the eastern states. 
Miss Bonner, who has had wide experience in the journalistic and 
promotional fields, was employed at one time in our editori 
department under Harriet Monroe. She is also known as a con- 
tributor of feature articles to many periodicals. Inquiries relati 


to the business side of the magazine may, if desi idd 


if 


sired, be 
to Miss Bonner at 12 West 68th Street, New York City. 


Notes on Contributors 


REUEL DENNEY, cne of the important younger poets, was born 
in Manhattan in 1913, educated at Dartmouth, and has contributed 
poems to various magazines, including Porrry. He now lives in 
Buffalo. 

FRANCES SHAW, whose death in October we recorded in our last 
issue, was the wife of the late Howard Van Doren Shaw, the dis- 
tinguished Chicago architect. The sequence of poems which we 
print this month was found among the poet’s belongings and 
graciously sent to the magazine by her daughter, Mrs. John T. 
McCutcheon, We take deep pride in presenting these last poems 
by one of our oldest and best loved contributors. 

WILLIAM PILLIN was born in Russia and immigrated to America 
thirteen years ago at the age of twelve. He has contributed to 
The New Republic, The New Masses, Dynamo, etc., and was this 
year’s recipient of the Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize, awarded by 
Poetry. 

WILLIAM STEPHENS, who is also known to our readers, is now liv- 
ing in Chicago and working on Esquire-Coronet. 

JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN was born in Canada in 1908 but has spent 
the greater part of her life in Baltimore, where she still lives. She 
is the author of The Marble Satyr and Other Poems (1928). 

AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL, of New London, Conn., has often ap- 
peared in these pages. Her latest book of poems, Cinnamon Saint, 
was recently published by Bruce Humphries. 

MABEL SIMPSON, another well-known contributor, lives in New- 
ark, New Jersey. She is the author of Poems (Harold Vinal 

MARY CHARLES is the pseudonym of an English poet, familiar to 
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our readers under another nom de guerre. 











BELLE TURNBI was born in Hamilton, New York, but since the 

re of seven has lived in Colorado Springs. She warns us not to 
object to the present group of sonnets “on the ground that hard 
rock miners couldn’t talk that way. Some of them do.” She also 
informs us that “Mr. Probus works in the Climax Molybdenum 

ines, and Stringtown is a part of Leadville.” 

S. FUNAR( of New York City, has contributed to The New 
Masses, Scribner’s, The New Republic, etc. A book of his poems, 
The Spider and the Clock, is scheduled for January publication b 





International Publishers. He is 26, and has done advertising, pub- 
licity, and social service work, as well as free-lance journalism. 
He has appeared once before in PorETry, under a pseudonym, 

he following poets make their appearance here for the first 
time: 

NORMAN ROSTEN was born in Monticello, N. Y., January 1, 1914. 
He was educated at Brooklyn College and New York University, 
and has worked for the Federal Theatre as playreader. Having 
won a $1,250 scholarship for a play of his own, he is now enjoying 
a year’s study in the drama‘at the University of Michigan. 

MARY J. J. WRINN, of New York City, is the author of the well- 
known book on the writing of poetry, The Hollow Reed. 

RALPH GUSTAFSON, of Sherbrooke, Quebec, is the author of a book 
of poems, The Golden Chalice, and of a play in verse, Alfred the 
Great, just published in London and Toronto. 

EMMA GRAY TRIGG is president of the Poetry Society of Vir- 
ginia and the author of a book of poems, After Eden, just issued 
by Putnam’s, She lives near Richmond, dividing her time between 
poetry and music. 

BRYANT MOREY FRENCH is an undergraduate at Amherst. 

All but one of this month’s reviewers are familiar to our readers. 

BABETTE DEUTSCH, of New York, is a well-known contributor to 
periodicals and the author of a number of books of verse and criti- 
cism, including This Modern Poetry. 

JOHN WHEELWRIGHT lives in Boston and is editor of the notable 
Vanguard Verse series of poetry chapbooks, Poems for a Dime, 
and Poems for 2 Bits.: RICHMOND LATTIMORE teaches in the Greek 
department at Bryn Mawr College. 

ROBERT FITZGERALD is on the staff of Time. SAMUEL FRENCH MORSE 
is a graduate student at Harvard. WILLIAM GILMORE a new con- 
tributor, was formerly book editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
and is now engaged in business in New York. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Such Counsels You Gave to Me, by Robinson Jeffers, Random House. 

4 Trophy of Arms, Poems 1926-1935, by Ruth Pitter. Macmillan Co 

Sign of Capricornus, by Kathryn Worth. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Reading the Spirit, by Richard Eberhart. Oxford Univ. Press, 

The Great Horse, by Helene Magaret. Farr and Rinehart. 

The Hills Grow Smaller, by Zoe Akins. Harper & Bros, 

Pale Maidens, by Frederick Johnston. Verona Press, Verona, Italy. 

Aisle-Seat, by Isabel Fiske Conant. Mosher Press. 

Armatheon and Daphne, by Mary Ellis Robins. Dorrance & Co. 

Rhythmical Tales of Stormy Years, by Viadimir Karapetoff. Priv. 
ptd., N.Y.C. 

By the Way, by V. Morrogh. Favil Press, London, England. 

For the Lonely, by Sarah Litsey. Favil Press. 

Cinnamon Saint, by Amanda Benjamin Hall. Bruce Humphries. 

Green Lions, by Douglas Stewart. Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd. New 
Zealand. 

No Beauty in Battle, by Barbara Young. Paebar Co., N.Y.C. 

Through Remembered Windows, by Pepita Crounse, 
Press, Ontario, Cal. 

Proiagoras, a Poem of Man, by Demetrios A. Michalaros. Syndicate 
Press, Chicago. 

Documents and Dainties, by Albert Clements, Mimeograph Press, 
Hudson, N, Y. 

Stars Are Caught, by Richmond George Anthony. Bard Pres 
son, Mo. 

Cuentos De California, by Beulah May and Filomina Shafer. Dennis 
Printers, Santa Ana, California. 

And the Stone Is Cold, by Luella Reynolds Mead, Saunders Studio 
Press, Claremont, Cal. 
PROSE: 

Joaquin Miller, Literary Frontiersman, by Martin Severin Peter- 
son. Stanford Univ. Press. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND A TRANSLATION: 

Columbia Poetry 1937, with an Introduction by Oscar James Camp- 
bell. Columbia University Press. 

Voices from the Fields, Ed. by Russell Lord. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Chinese Lyrics, trans. into English verse by Ch’u Ta-Kao. 
bridge Univ. Press. 
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